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mother. One question of course was, " What would it be called ?" Some one 
suggested the name of the steamer, others of the genial captain, but the 
mother had quite settled it in her own mind. " If you don't mind, sir," 
she confided to the doctor one morning, " I'd like him to be named Allen 
after his father, and then, if you would not take offence, I'd like him to 
have your name, sir." " So he will be christened Denric Allen John- 
son," and the doctor smiled. "Sounds quite a grand title, I'm sure. 
Anyway," he added kindly, " I hope he'll be a good son to you." 

A few days after, Mary Ann stood at the head of the gangway waiting 
to go ashore. Her husband was just behind her carrying all the small 
belongings and, manlike, he wanted to get away without any fuss, but the 
sailors were ready for him. " Many happy returns, mate," one jolly- 
faced fellow shouted, " and don't look so blue over it, old chap. They're 
all right when you gets used to 'em, bless their little hearts." " That's 
so, boy," joined in another, "I've got seven of 'em." Then some one 
suggested " Three cheers for the baby." And they cheered, and cheered 
again, with the kindly old captain smiling from the bridge, and waving 
his hand in friendly fashion until the baby with his father and mother 
had disappeared. 

" It isn't every trip that we have a baby born aboard," he remarked 
goodhumoredly to the chief mate. " No, sir, you're right there," was the 
reply, " and a good thing, too, for them as have to do the work. It's 
not likely the doctor and Sister will ever forget this journey with us, 
for they had a tough time of it that night. It was one of the worst 
gales we've had this fall, to my way of thinking." 

" Ah, well," responded the captain as he turned to his work, " all's 
well that ends well, they say, and I guess it's true in a way." 



THE ADAPTABILITY OF THE NURSE TO THE 
PRIVATE HOME* 

By MARGARET W. NEBS, R.N. 
Graduate of the Detroit Training School 

Evert woman, whether she is a nurse or not, is supposed to feel a 
pity and tenderness for those who suffer, it is by cherishing these womanly 
instincts and seeing to it that they grow warmer instead of colder by 
contact with pain and suffering that she exalts her profession. 

In almost every home where sickness lays its iron hand, the machinery 

* Portions of a paper read at the semi-annual convention of the Indiana 
State Nurses' Association. 
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of that home is to a great extent disarranged, often completely altering 
the patient's disposition. This is especially so when our patient is 
the house-mother who, until lain low by some malady, has with skilful 
hands wielded the helm, which guided the home through the intricate 
mazes of order, cleanliness, and economy, those three graces without 
which no home is a home, but a mockery of that sacred name. 

There is only a small proportion of families, even in a prosperous 
community, that can employ a nurse at the regulation price without feel- 
ing it to be a serious drain on its financial resources. 

And in how many instances do we see this, at once, on entering the 
home. It is in cases of this kind that we find the field in which to exer- 
cise the greatest tact, to be resourceful, to minimize the cost of the para- 
phernalia of the sick room, improvising when necessary, using economy 
always. To one who in hospital or wealthy homes has had carte blanche, 
this may seem hard to do. 

To avoid an exaggerated professionalism is of pre-eminent value in 
first taking a case. To avoid such expressions as " This is not my work," 
or " I was not hired to do that." 

The family has tried to take care of its own sick until tired out, and 
the nurse's coming is looked forward to with relief and much, too much, 
is often expected. But such a home is not the place for strict profession- 
alism. These people are human and want you to be just human in your 
sympathy and helpfulness. In approaching the question of when we 
are to have our two hours out, or hours for sleep and recuperation, it is 
better to wait until we see the opportune time, the time most available 
when some relation or member of the family can take our place and by 
a little coaching become nurse pro tern without upsetting both the 
patient and household. 

Again, have we not found it best to avoid constantly calling on some 
maid to render service we can as well do ourselves, not to leave the tired 
cook a tray of soiled dishes to clean, when according to the canons of 
nursing it is our part and duty to prepare our patient's meals when neces- 
sary and serve them in a tasteful or palatable manner? 

If we did only the things we like to do in this world we would be 
a lot of untrained children, making a sorry mess of life. All discipline, 
growth, and advancement come through doing the things necessary to be 
done, be they hard or easy, to our taste or not to our taste, and this is 
especially true in the noble work of nursing. 

If we go into a family to see how much we can get out of that family 
and how little we can give in return, our attitude will be recognized 
at once, and when our time comes to go, we will be glad to go and they 
will be glad to have us go. 
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But the spirit that wins is the spirit that says, here is my place for 
here is where I am needed. Like the Master, I am here not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. These people have hearts and I will win 
them, and what I win I freely give in return. I take my place in their 
life, and I shall try to make them glad that I am here. 

The beauty of service lies in giving that service freely without stint, 
doing with our might whatever our hands find to do, even where we meet 
sharp criticism, lack of appreciation, and positive ingratitude, keeping 
bravely on, knowing that "endurance is the crowning quality, and 
patience all the passion of brave minds." 

And in the end, when our work is done, and we have reached the 
land where the inhabitants say no more "I am sick," may it be truly 
said of us and in acknowledgment of our work 

Thou hast bravely done thy part, 
Noble mind and tender heart, 
Sown that other hands might reap, 
Watched that other eyes might sleep, 
And whatever cares oppressed, 
Toiled that others might have rest, 
Sorrow bore a passport free 
To thy ready charity, 
Angels have recorded true, kindly deeds 
No mortal knew. 



OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM AS A CAUSE OF 
BLINDNESS* 

By CAROLYN CONANT VAN BLAROOM 

Graduate Johns Hopkins Hospital ; Executive Secretary Committee on Prevention 

of Blindness of New York Association for the Blind. 

Dtjbing a recent visit to one of the large state schools for the blind, 
] was much attracted by a beautiful little girl who was groping her 
way through the kindergarten room, halls, and dormitory with her 
sightless companions. I made some inquiries as to her history, and the 
cause of her being in that school, and learned that she was the only child 

* Material for this paper has been collected from " Ophthalmia Neonatorum," 
by Sidney Stephenson, " Preventable Blindness," by N. Bishop Harmon, Reports 
of the Committee on Ophthalmia Neonatorum to the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association, 1908 and 1909, and papers by Dr. F. Park Lewis 
and Dr. Julien Gehrung. 



